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FREE SCHOOLS—OR CAPTIVE ONES? 

Canada has two norths — the north of things, and the north of people; and 
for far too long our major interest in the north has been in things. Going 
back to the first explorations in the Canadian Arctic we find Martin 
Frobisher, in the last vears of the sixteenth century, busily grubbing up 
what he hoped was gold ore on Baffin Island, while exhibiting no interest 
in the land’s owners, the Eskimos, except to massacre a few of them and 
carry off some others as curiosities to be displaved in England. And 
from Frobisher’s time until our own there has been little basic change in 
the attitudes of successive European intruders in the north. Into our own 
lifetimes the primary concern of white men in the north has been to see 
how much they could get out of the land and its people, and how little 
they could give in return. This is a simple fact that no amount of 
casuistic argument by those organizations which have been paramount in 
the north for many decades can dispute. The old tune of the traders that 
they were serving the Eskimos and Indians by providing all manner of 
useful artifacts is, as must be readily apparent, the most arrant hypocrisy 
Similarly the plea of some of the mission organizations that they have lived 
and suffered in the north solely to benefit the Arctic dwellers must be 
greeted with the suspicion it deserves. In truth, the basic motivation 
which has taken most whites into the north has always been a selfish 
one. The traders wished to make money. The missions were interested 
primarily in proselytizing, and in swelling the ranks of their respective 
congregations. The scientists were concerned with garnering facts which 
would redound to the benefit of their own reputations. And the vast 
majority of casual travellers and explorers sought either fame or fortune, 
and sometimes both. Until verv recently indeed, the number of white men 
who went north to serve the best interests of the people and to make 


good our long neglect of them, was miniscule. 


Phere is nothing unique in this situation. Man is primarily a selfish 
beast, though he does his best to pretend otherwise. What we have done 
to the native peoples of our north has been done by other nations to 
countless primitive peoples. This does not, however, provide a justifica- 


tion for our own behaviour. In fact, if a tenth of the time and effort we 
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have expended in useless attempts to justify it, had been spent instead on 
honest efforts to assist the northern peoples, the load of guilt we bear 
would be immeasurably lighter. 

During the last two decades a number of events have conspired to 
make it impossible for us to continue our one-sided dealings in the north. 
The Second World War with its brave talk of the Four Freedoms; the 
establishment of the United Nations and the consequent emphasis on the 


rights of minorities; and, by no means least, the situation existing between 
Communism and Capitalism with each side anxious and alert to point 


out the inhumanities practised by the other side — these and other factors 
have forced us, against our will for the most part, to belatedly take 
account of our own dirty linen. And much of our dirty linen lies in the 
north where, indeed, the stench rises to high heaven. 

A brief editorial is no place to attempt a detailed analysis of this 
soi-disant stench; but that it exists cannot be denied. You will no‘e the 
present tense. Even the most egocentric of the steadfast individuals and 
organizations who for so long have dominated the Arctic, would find 
difficulty in persuading anyone that the noisomeness we have engendered 
amongst the Indians and Eskimos is anything less than a reeking monu- 
ment to man’s inhumanity to man. Anyone who has looked into the settle- 
ments of the Mackenzie Valley Indians, who has seen the Eskimos at 
Chimo, in Keewatin, or in any one of the myriad plague spots which 
spot our north, would have to be stone blind, or a congenital idiot, to be 
enabled to deny that the sum of our works in the north has been to 
degrade, debase, and doom large numbers of our fellow mortals. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for us, but very fortunate for the Eskimos 
and Indians, that forces beyond our control are at long last compelling us 
to take cognizance of what we have done to the northern natives, and 
to accept some of our responsibilities toward them. For the first time in 
the history of the north there is some basis for hoping that we may be 
able, partially at least, to repair some of the damage, and to redress 
some of the evils we have inflicted upon these fellow citizens of Canada. 

The foremost, and most vital, of our new activities is to be found in 
the attempts now being made to provide the northern peoples with an 
educational milieu which will, in time, enable them to free themselves 
from the intellectual (and even physical) serfdom in which we kept them 
for many generations. But the word education, in this context, requires 
careful examination. It is a shabby trick to offer these peoples a narrow 
and sectarian training through mission-dominated schools, and to call 
it education. Yet this is, in effect, what we are now doing in many parts of 
the north. In the largest section of the Mackenzie River area, for example, 
one religious faith has, by adroit manoeuvering, very nearly achieved 
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control over the new Federal primary school system. This enterprising 
organization has made it clear that it expects eventually to be in command 
of secondary schooling too. The immediate reward to this particular 
denomination is valued conservatively at about thirty-million dollars in 
ten years time, in buildings, salaries and subsidies, all of which will be 
provide -d or paid by the Federal Government out of the funds raised by 
general taxation. The results of this massive piece of legerdemain will be 
to ensure that the Eskimos and Indians of the region will, as far as 
education is concerned, remain firmly under the aegis of an organization 
which has effectively demonstrated (and has publicly stated) its belief 
that the northern natives ought to be satisfied with their miserable and 
marginal existence, since they are assured that all will be well for them 
when they have been transported to the white man’s heaven. 

Education is the brightest and the basic hope for the northern 
peoples. It is in our power, and it is our obligation, to provide educational 
facilities which will offer a hope of escape from intolerable conditions of 
existence, to these peoples. But we must make absolutely sure that we do 
not assist in perpetrating one more swindle upon the very people we wish 
to help. We must indeed make a massive effort to give the Eskimos and 
Indians the educational facilities which we have denied them for so long 
a time, but we must make certain that we give them the best facilities, 
free facilities, unhampered by sectarian domination and direction. Let 
us consider the words of an Eskimo from Aklavik who knows both his own 
world and ours: 

‘We got to get education. Most peoples [the Eskimos] know that. 
They want it pretty bad. But they sure don’t want no more the old school 
way. Those schools, the Fathers tell us always listen to white bosses and 
stay Eskimo — stay Eskimo. Sure, sometimes we like to stay Eskimo, but 
why ¢ can’t we stay Eskimo with education? Why can’t we stay Eskimo the 
way [name of a local trader] he stay Scottishman? We w ant education 
very much, and just the same kind that the white men get.’ 

The italics are mine, but the emphasis on that last line belongs to 
the young man who spoke those words. I wonder if he and his people will 
be given what they ask. 

FARLEY MOWAT 





WHO 
DOES WHAT 
FOR THE NORTH ? 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

By Act of Parliament, the Minister of Northern Affairs has broad respon- 
sibilities for the administration of the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon, for the co-ordination of all Federal activities there, and for Eskimo 
iffairs. The administrative arm for the discharge of these functions is the 
Northern Administration Branch which operates in an Ottawa head- 
quarters and field organizations in the Arctic and sub-Arctic. The Branch 
includes such various functions as the servicing of the Government of 
the Northwest Territories, mining, oil, gas and lands, industrial develop- 


ment, engineering, area and community plannit co-operatives and 


1g, 
welfare. Second to none in long-term importance, is the educational 
program, the main policy lines of which are developed in Ottawa but 
which is administered through a decentralized organization within the 
north. 

Since 1955, the Department of Northern Affairs has been respon- 
sible for all education in the Northwest Territories and for education in 
Eskimo areas of Quebec. (Education in the Yukon is a Territorial respon 
sibility ). Thus there are no distinctions on account of race in the program 
The educational system is completely integrated ethnically, though costs 
we shared with the Territorial Government which pavs for the education 
of students other than Indian and Eskimo. 

Education has been one of the most pressing needs in the program 


of northern development in recent vears. As recently as a decade ago 


the Government took little direct part in education and indeed, in the 


whole of the Arctic, there was not a single Government school. The 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches operated some educational 
facilities in the Mackenzie District and missionaries in the Arctic did 
what thev could to fill the gap with part-time teaching under Govern 
ment grants. Even so, only one child in four in the whole of the north 
was in school and in the Arctic, the figure was one in twentv. 

There has been a rapid development of school facilities in the inter- 
vening vears, as well as change in the character of the educational system. 
All full-time schools except one are now operated by the Northern Ad- 
ministration Branch, though in those communities of the Mackenzie 
where there are schools with attached Government owned hostel facilities, 
the latter are managed by the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches 
with Government funds. Nearly two-thirds of the children of the north 
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are now in school, though more than half the eligible Eskimos have vet 
to have an opportunity for classroom education. The target for education 
for substantially all children is 1968. 

Education in the north involves problems much more serious than 
the building of schools and hostels in difficult and distant places. There 
remain serious, unsolved problems on curriculum, as well as in the more 
general approach to education, in settings which may include three quite 
separate and distinct cultures. 

The aim of the Department of Northern Affairs is to provide an 
education for citizenship but the Department is anxious to leave to the 
students and their families the decisions on the paths thev will follow 
towards fuller citizenship. The Department realizes the desire of many 
northern people to seek varieties of occupation and living circumstances 
not previously open to them; through academic or vocational training, it is 
seeking to give the equipment needed to exploit new opportunities. In 
the educational program, however, the Department is as anxious to 
avoid persuading people to move from their former ways of life as it is 
determined not to force them to stay in occupations in which they feel 
they can no longer find a meaningful life. 

Another purpose of the educational program of the Northern Ad- 
ministration Branch is to strengthen the culture of northern people so 
that they will not find that the price of Canadian citizenship is sweeping 
away their own ethnic heritage. In the view of the Branch, cultural 


survival does not consist merely in the translation of our words and 


thoughts into minority languages; but it must arise from the free expres- 


sion of the people concerned and from their full development as citizens. 


These are not easv objectives to reach, especially during the transitional 
period when education in the north is too young to have produced its 
own teachers 

In the coming vears, apart from the completion of physical facilities 
for education, the emphasis on educational policy will be in the gradual 
development ot a philosophy and an appropriate program to lift the 
horizons of the northern peoples and to enable them to make the solid 
contribution to Canadian life of which they are undoubtedly capable 


R. A. J. PHILLIPS, Assistant Director, Plans and Policy, Northern Adminis- 
tration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


INDIAN-ESKIMO ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
Some critical questions face the native peoples of Canada. Can a feeling 
more favourable to their needs and progress be created through public 


understanding and support? Can they be helped to meet the challenge 
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of the times and the need for change? Can the people in Canada who 
move things; make a difference ; open and shut the gates to jobs and 
other needful things be made to care sufficiently for our native peoples ? 

The Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, established under federal 
charter on January 29, 1960, is coming to grips with these same ques- 
tions. It can do so first because, as a dedicated body of citizens from some 
of the greatest voluntary organizations of the country, it is deeply in 
sympathy with the Indians and the Eskimos ; second because it has 
already begun to recruit into its membership and activities Indians and 
Eskimos themselves (energetic representatives who are determined to 
work for the advancement of their own peoples); and third because it 
has a field of operations which complements that of Government and is 
recognized as the national expression of voluntary initiative in all that 
pertains to Canada’s native peoples. 

The Indian-Eskimo Association (1£A) is not as new-born as 1960 
would suggest. Like one of those renowned offspring whom the Titan 
Cronos reared after swallowing whole, 1£ A has had its earlier, distinct 
phases of existence. Originating in 1952 as the Ottawa Study Group, 
it was taken up in 1956 as a i special committee of CAAE (NCIC or 
National Commission on the Indian Canadian) and very carefully nur- 
tured to strength and independence. So that today it can stand as an 
influential body with a considerable and respect ible history behind it. 

Because it has a history, 1£ A can claim to have begun some of its 
work. Nearly all its work so far has centred on the Indian people. But 
only a most arbitrary limitation of concern could have permanently 
excluded the Eskimos — who in parts of the North actually live alongside 
Indians. Hence, from the fall of 1958, attention began to be turned to 
the Eskimo, of whose situation — since the critical year, 1952, when the 
Department of Northern Affairs was set up—almost no members of 
~ crc had personal experience. 

In view of this deficient knowledge (that could be reasonably sup- 
posed to mark the Canadian public generally), N c1c decided on a pilot 
scheme of adult education (for the public’s as well as its own benefit). 
With fullest co-operation from the Department of Northern Affairs, it 
organized a conference in Toronto last year that attracted a remarkably 
representative assemblage of groups — business, educational, civic, and 
governmental. The success of this venture encouraged Nc1ic to plan 
a sequel with a rather distinctive purpose. Could the kind of oie infor- 
mation supplied at the first conference be widely conveyed among the 
members of those national bodies that maintain programs? What 
materials, in print and in film, exist that might support such an attempt ? 
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How relevant are they, as they stand, to the needs of the bodies that 


would want to use materials? For groups more interested in services 


than in studies, what guidance exists or could be brought into being 
concerning the types of projects most helpful to the Eskimos ? 

The holding of a conference, with these questions as agenda, has 
been the first major public act of 1£ 4 in 1960. Held last month (again 
in Toronto), the conference attracted even wider support than its pre- 
decessor. As yet, we cannot report how productive of practical results it 
will be; for, at present, the represented organizations are considering 
their replies to the questions discussed. 

JOHN MELLING 
Executive-Director, Indian-Eskimo 
Association 


FILMS ABOUT THE NORTH 

Pierre de Bellefeuille, National Film Board, writes: “The following is 
a list of films which are generally available across Canada, which are 
fairly representative of the subject area (the Canadian North) and which 


are not out of date. 


CANADA S AWAKENING NORTH 32 minutes B&W 
HOW TO BUILD AN IGLOO 1] ue Colour 
tHE PRECAMBRIAN SHIELD 25 se B&W 
ANGOTE! 32 ” Colom 
ARCTIC HUNTERS 17 , B&W 
HUNTERS OF THE NORTH POLI es B&W 
LAND OF THE LONG DAY 38 " Colow 
DOWN NORTH ” Colow 
THE LIVING STON! 33 e Colom 
NORTHWEST NEIGHBOURS 30 B&W 





EDUCATION 
IN THE 
NORTH 


Elizabeth Loosley 


The subject is as vast as the land itself, only now emerging as an entity 
in the Canadian consciousness. It is infinitely complex, for education is 
administratively split ; educational concepts are divided ; and education 
is directed chiefly towards Indians and Eskimos, Canadians who are 
just beginning to learn the ‘outside’ ways. Even the term ‘north’ is sha- 
dowy and ill-defined to most Canadians. In this discussion it will include 
the territories lving above the sixtieth parallel: the Yukon ; the Northwest 
Territories, comprising the districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Frank- 
lin ; and Arctic Quebec. 

Population is sparse and scattered: 21,000 people in the N wT, only 
forty per cent of whom are white ; 13,000 in the Yukon, eighty-five per 
cent of whom are white.’ According to a Departmental Census in 1954," 
there are 1,568 Indians in the Yukon and 3,923 in the Nwr. “The 
Eskimos are onlv a fragment of the total population of Canada number- 
ing, according to the 1956 Census, approximately 11,000 persons.”* More 
than half the Eskimo population . . . lives on the mainland in the District 


of Mackenzie and Keewatin and the remainder is scattered along the very 
long coastline of the District of Franklin’. There are only twenty or thirty 
Eskimos in the Yukon; 2,000 in Arctic Quebec; and about 800 in 
Labrador. 


The white population of the north is concentrated mainly in the 
Yukon and in the District of Mackenzie, in the larger economic and 
administrative centres. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first characteristic of education in the north is its diversity, which 
has its roots in history. The first educators were the missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Anglican Church. Education was viewed 
in the wider context of spiritual concern for the Indians and the Eskimos 
as persons, sacred in the eves of God, souls to be won for the Christian 
faith. The missionaries had close, sustained contact with Eskimos and 
Indians, and their influence mitigated the more exploitative encounters 
with whalers and fur-traders. When mission education was established 
in the nineteenth century‘ there was none of the wealth of anthropological 
material available today, a fact that is too often conveniently forgotten. 
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Much was accomplished with limited funds and through personal devo- 
tion. It should also be remembered that in those first early days of white 
contact, there was no thought that the north would ever be thrown 
open to wide-scale penetration and development from the south, on the 
scale now envisaged in this age of intercontinental defence, search for 
new natural resources, and air travel. The first educators can scarcely 
be blamed for not adequately preparing their students to understand 
a culture that they would probably never experience at first hand! 
Indians and Eskimos have whi of their own free will, sought out this 
culture — it has come to them! In other words, it is wrong to think of 
Indians and Eskimos as ‘shut out’ from a lite they were forbidden to 
share. Until that way of life made deep inroads into their age-old terri- 
torv, Indians and E skimos had developed their own highly individualized 
—and successful — means of living in a stern environment. The problem 
of education in the north is to give the native people the knowledge to 
understand what is happening to their land and to them; without, at 
the same time, weakening their inherent ability to cope with their harsh 
physical environment. Religious education attempted to bring to the 
Indians and Eskimos an enlightened faith, which could illuminate their 
ancient ways, without unfitting them entirely for those patterns. 

It is, however, an accepted anthropological fact that whenever a 
primitive culture is exposed to a more sophisticated one, its original 
‘wholeness’ is inevitably affected. No matter how commendable the 
missionary ideals may have been, the substitution of Christian values 
for those the Eskimos formerly held, began the transformation of their 
culture, a process which has been going on for the past fifty years. And 
now the larger Canadian culture is swiftly spreading into the north, 
making it impossible for growing numbers of Eskimos and Indians to 
retain even a vestige of their traditional ways. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
‘Both the Northwest Territories and Yukon have “representative” govern- 
ment but not, as yet, “responsible government”. People living in these 
territories elect representatives to councils which pass laws. But the 
law-making power of the Council is much less than that of the provincial 
government 
‘The Yukon Council consists of a government appointed commis- 
sioner . . . plus members elected by five constituencies within the Yukon. 
‘The N wt Council consists of a government appointed commissioner 
plus nine members. Five are appointed by the federal cabinet and 
four are elected by people in constituencies of the Mackenzie district 
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‘Any Canadian citizen who has lived in either of the territories for 
a vear can vote. This includes Indians and Eskimos. Elections are held 
every three vears.” 

‘Yukon Territory — The Government of Yukon Territory has its own 
Department of Education, headed by a Superintendent of Schools at 
Whitehorse. It operates fourteen public schools and two Roman Catholic 
separate schools. In addition, under the jurisdiction of the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, there are 
four Indian schools in the Territory proper and another in nearby 
northern British Columbia 

‘Northwest Territories — The Federal Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources operates schools in the Territories for Eskimos 
and Indians, often with the co-operation of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches. On behalf of (and at the expense of) the Territorial 
Government it also operates schools for white and mixed-blood children 
and, in addition, is responsible for the education of Eskimos in northern 
Quebec. ' 

In amplification of this statement, the Department of Northern 
Affairs, in all its operations, works in co-operation with the two main 


churches. It does not, however, share in responsibilities for education 


with the churches, except that the churches are invited to participate 


in discussions on educational policy. The student residences (or hostels) 
are financed by the Federal Government but operated by the churches 
in most cases. There are no separate schools for children of different 
races — children of all ethnic backgrounds go to school together. 

‘Church of England—The Missionary Society of the Anglican 
Church of Canada (mMssc) is responsible for the home and overseas 
missionary work of the Church. Fifteen of the twenty-eight Canadian 
dioceses are missionary dioceses in the sense that they receive block 
grants from Mssc... The mssc, through its Indian School Admini- 
stration, takes care .. . of the Indian and Eskimo schools’. . .” 

In the Northwest Territories and Arctic Quebec, however, ther« 
are no church schools and nowhere in Canada (with the possible ex- 
ception of Newfoundland) are there any church-operated schools fo 
Eskimos. 

‘Roman Catholic Church—The educational and missionary work 
of the Oblate Fathers among the aboriginal population of Canada is 
supervised regionally, by eight Bishops—or Vicars Apostolic—and five 
district-supervisors—or provincials. Together with the eight Oblate dis- 
trict-supervisors who assist the Vicars Apostolic, they form the Indian 
and Eskimo Welfare Commission of the Oblate Fathers in Canada, which 
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acts as national co-ordinating body and maintains a permanent secretariat 
in Ottawa.” 

In the Northwest Territories and Arctic Quebec, all schools are 
administered by the Department of Northern Affairs. Some of the 
residences—quite separate from the schools—are administered by the 
churches, Roman Catholic and Anglican; but the schools of this area 
are not, in themselves, denominational. 

In this connection of church-sponsored education, it might be 
interesting to quote an article, which draws attention to a little known 
provision of the Indian Act ; 

‘In recent years the role of residential schools [for Indians] has 
been questioned by manv Canadians. Under Section 120 of the [Indian] 
Act, however, Indian children must be taught bv a teacher who adheres 
to the same religion as the majority of the members of a band. This, 
together with the necessity to provide facilities for those in remote areas 
has made it convenient for religious denominations to provide a useful 
service. It must be admitted that the churches have in the past been the 
only organizations prepared to spend anv time in Indian work. The 
continuing usefulness of this arrangement is a matter of some speculation 


it is only a matter of time until the majority of a band will want, 


and will have the right to demand, a changeover in teachers. This could 


prove disastrous 

In addition to Federal and Church schools, there were also mine 
schools, but these are graduallv disappearing, although two still remain ; 
one at Port Radium, run in co-operation with the Department of Northern 
Affairs, by the Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd., and the other at 
Discovery. Then there are two municipal schools at Yellowknife —a 
modern, sixteen-classroom elementary public and high school and an 
eight-room Roman Catholic Separate School.'’ Part-time and hospital 
schools, government and church administered, complete the picture. 

‘Prior to the creation of Yellowknife Public School Board in 1939, 
the onlv schools in the territory were mission schools. Consequently it 
is not surprising that the school ordinances and regulations of the old 
Northwest Territories sufficed without amendment and were deemed 
legally applicable (although largely inoperative) until 1952. In Jul 
1952, a new School Ordinance was enacted by the commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories with the advice and consent of the Council. It 
provided for the creation of public and separate schools, the election of 
trustee boards, school assessment and taxation and the prescribing of 
school regulations in general . . .”! 


The administration of education, therefore, presents a complex 
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pattern ; one in which federal responsibility is gradually taking over from 
churches and industries which were the pioneers in Northern education. 

Since the matter of education in the North is exceedingly complex, 
and Indian education, outside the Yukon and the Nwr (where the 
Indian population is not numerous) follows the curriculum in force in 
the various provinces, it has seemed most practical to describe the 
program of the Education Division, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, which, as explained under Administration ‘operates 
schools in the Territories for Eskimos and Indians, often with the co- 
operation of the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. On behalf of 
(and at the expense of) the Territorial Government it also operates 


schools for white and mixed-blood children and, in addition, is respon- 


sible for the education of Eskimos in northern Quebec.’'* 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN ‘FAIRS AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 

Education ‘comes under’ the Deputy Minister of this Federal Department 
and the Director, Northern Administration Branch, within the Depart- 
ment itself, as indicated in the chart. 





Jeputy Minister 
ffairs « National desources 








ED cCATIEORN DIVISION 

At the head of this Department are a Chief and Assistant Chief. The 
Division is subdivided into five main sections: School Administration 
(Financial policv, Hostel management, Estimates-Supplies, Teacher 
supply, Library, and Stenographic pool); Planning and projects (Plan- 
ning educational facilities, Statistics, Legislation, special projects); Voca- 
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tional education (Vocational training, Industrial arts, Home making and 
Female occupations, Vocational education, administration); Curriculum 
(Curriculum development 1. Development of courses of study ; 2. Selec- 
tion and preparation of instructional materials and texts; 3. In service 
training, e.g. Workshops, Institutes ; 4. Assisting in organization of sys- 
tematic testing programs; 5. Development of standardized tests; 6. 
Research and operational surveys: Audio Visual; Adult education 
(Community film service). 


CURRICULUM 


Since the majority of children in the North are Eskimos and Indians, it 
is obvious that what to teach poses the greatest problem. Eskimos and 
Indians who live as their forefathers lived are nomadic people. If their 
children are to be educated, many of them must be placed in residential 
schools, which separates them from their families, while they are learning 
the new ways of the south. The present administration policy is to avoid 
the large institution and to promote education of the child in a setting 


as close as possible to his home. Small hostels are endorsed for these 
reasons. 


Now that there are beginning to be small enclaves of natives who 
are settled in a definite spot and employed in one capacity or another, 
the picture has completely changed. With cash wages, it is now possible 


for an Eskimo to rent or even to own a house. He receives his “baby 
bonus’, like all other Canadian citizens. Facing depleted natural resources 
in some areas, the Eskimo is literally forced to change his habits. The 
problem initially confronting the Federal Government was to decide 
how many Eskimos should be educated and how quickly. On the one 
hand, there is the danger of educating away from the traditional ways 
before the educated population can be absorbed into employment which 
will permit these newly acquired skills to ‘be used. The Federal Govern- 
ment has made its answer on the number of Eskimos to be given the 
opportunity of education: all of them. The only remaining problem is 
‘how quickly’. Present plans call for adequate educational facilities 
throughout the Northwest Territories and Arctic Quebec within eight 
vears. Evervthing, of course, depends upon the economic development 
of the Nwrt. While its resources remain, as they do at present, unde- 
veloped and potential, there is considerable danger, since the new way 
of life for native people must be subsidized heavily in the interim period. 
The schools, however, are not intended primarily for children going into 
wage employment; but to promote better citizenship. The elementary 
schooling is designed for children whatever their future inclinations may 
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be. It is only in later vears that Courses of iustruction are directed more 
specifically towards those who wish to stav on the land, to take jobs, or to 
go into the professions. 

It is not anticipated that the transition from one culture to another 
will be effected without difficulty, and perhaps pain for some. Indeed, 
the Government Welfare Service rehabilitation projects have been estab- 
lished to deal with just such situations. Government assistance in the pre- 
servation of Eskimo culture (production of native literature, promotion of 
native arts and crafts, encouragement of Eskimo participation in admini- 
stration) is proof that important cultural values will be preserved. 

‘For those Eskimos whom it is expected will work and live in the 
white economy, full-time education must be provided. Wherever possible 
this full-time education is being provided through the medium of day 
schools. These dav schools are being established at any centre where 
there is a sufficient local population to warrant it. For those children 
who cannot attend a regular day school, hostels are being provided in 
order that such children may be maintained and attend school on a 
regular basis while their parents are away hunting and trapping. In some 
instances, arrangements are made for children to board with local resi- 
dents in order that they may continue with their education. In 1954, the 


Federal Government began a program of expansion of hostel facilities in 


the north with hostel centres accommodating from one hundred to five 
hundred pupils being established at Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Fort Simp- 


son, Fort McPherson, Coppermine and Inuvik . . . 

‘In order to provide a more effective educational program and to 
make the integration of the Eskimo and Indian population of the north 
a reality, all existing schools in a settlement are being consolidated into 
one federal school. In many centres this means the closing down of 
mission dav and residential schools which had operated for many vears. 
However, arrangements have been made for the church authorities to 
operate the hostels in which children of their faith are being maintained. 
[Since there are only two denominations operating these hostels, it 
should not be implied that any child can live in a hostel managed by 
the church to which he owes allegiance. ] 

“The new schools being built are modern buildings and at Fort 
Smith, Yellowknife, Inuvik, and Frobisher Bay facilities are being pro- 
vided for vocational training with school courses in industrial arts and 
home economics. In these schools motion pictures and filmstrip projectors 
are provided and films and filmstrips are circulated to them on a regular 
basis. Use is also made of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation school 


broadcasts 
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‘After the children have undergone a period of education in a 
full-time school, further academic or technical education will be 
provided for them. 

‘For those Eskimos, whom it is expected will continue to live in the 
native economy, education is being provided through the medium of day 
schools, itinerant and camp teaching, seasonal schools and other means. 
Part-time dav schools in which a few hours of instruction a week is 
offered are being operated at fifteen centres in the Arctic by missionaries 
and other interested persons. At a few centres, specially selected teachers 


carrv out programs of itinerant teaching by moving from one camp to 


another . . . leaving camp lessons for the students to complete 


Seasonal summer schools are operated at a number of centres where the 
people congregate during the summer. A svstem of instruction by means 
of radio is also being studied. 

‘In connection with all of these programs of school education, adult 
education programs are being carried out for it is felt that the greatest 
amount of progress can be made if the adults themselves learn along 
with their children. 

‘A special curriculum for use in northern schools is now in the 
process of development . . . Considerable emphasis must be placed on the 
knowledge and understanding of the English language, and on the other 
basic subjects. It must also include elements of vocational training offered 
at a lower grade level than would be done in southern schools since 
manv northern children do not proceed beyond grade six in school. The 
rest of the subjects in the curriculum will be taught as part of “experi- 
ence units”. Special emphasis is being placed on game conservation 
and health.” 

It will, however, be the future task of the state, rather than of the 
church, to ease the pain of cultural transition through education, except, 
of course, in the case of the Roman Catholic separate schools. But this is 
substantially the situation in all other parts of Canada. When the 
Mackenzie District achieves provincial status, its educational svstem 
will already have begun to approximate that of Canada as a whole. 

Teacher training, together with a constantly evolving curriculum, 
are major concerns of the Education Division. Teachers are carefull 
selected.'' Requirements include a first-class certificate or its equivalent ; 
previous—and varied—teaching experience ; experience in guidance or 
welfare work; training or special courses in social work, recreation, 
guidance, primary teaching, adult education, sociology, or social and 
cultural anthropolog, . personal suitability for the particular position ; 


letters of reference regarding character and ability ; suitability for em 





ployment in the North; ability to adapt teaching methods to teaching 
native children; health and phy sique. 

In addition, the Education Division conducts special ‘in-service’ 
training programs ; in first aid, public health and nursing, and a general 
orientation course. Sometimes such training is given during the summer 
in various centres of the North; and summer courses are also given in 
Ottawa. This affords Northern teachers an opportunity to share, at first 
hand, in the work of the Division and to meet its officials. One summer 
session in Ottawa, for example, was given a ‘panoramic view of educa- 
tion’, by a staff member of the Curriculum Section, in which he ‘com- 
pared philosophies of education, methods, aims and agents in education, 
theories of learning and their relationship to Northern Education.’ At this 
session particular stress was laid on adult education in the process of 
acculturation. Teachers were also given organization projects related to 
the actual administration of the Education Division, such as compilation 
of data about each settlement, using the various resources of the Division 
and of other government departments, such as the National Archives ; 
the preparation of a booklet of suggestions for teaching primary reading, 
the planning of the Yellowknife School Library and the adaptation of 
reading materials for Northern classrooms. 

The particular challenge of education in the North has evoked 
response, where teacher training is concerned, that is both original and 
practical—and which could have important repercussions on other 
curricula throughout Canada.! 


CONCLUSION 

The foregoing material has been an attempt to describe, very briefly, a 
most complicated picture. Conditions in the Northwest Territories are 
changing rapidlv—and education with them. If one views the situation 
dispassionately, it cannot be said that the educational program, as it now 
stands, is entirely satisfactory. But time does not wait upon perfection. A 
number of agencies, with varying points of view, are involved in education. 
There will, naturally, be many human difficulties to resolve; and many mis- 
takes will inevit: bly be made. Those who are responsible for education are 
among the first to admit the tremendous problems they face ; but they 
also realize that their first commitment is to the welfare of those they 
teach, in a way and to a degree that is not always felt in the more 
stereotvped educational programs of long-settled areas. They also ask 
that Canadians as a whole will try to understand their problems and that 
they will lend intelligent support to educational efforts that are now 
being made ; responsibilities that have been assumed not by choice but 
by stern necessity. 
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BRIDGING 
A 
GAP 


lr. H. Taylor 


André, the Loucheux, and his dogs and trapline in the frosty solitude at 
Tree River ; Panungatuk stalking seals over the trackless sea ice ; anothe: 
Eskimo boy jolting over Aklavik’s frozen mud on an old bicvele; an 
executive in a Cadillac on Yellowknife’s pavement —this is the North 
today. This too is the North—bush planes and bearded prospectors ; 
modern homes and cheerless hovels; virtue and promiscuity ; modern 
schools and illiteracy. From the feverish rush of a brief summer to the 
stillness of a long and rigorous winter ; from the timber of Liard to the 
rocky reaches of Frobisher — vesterday, today and tomorrow all together - 
here beyond the sixtieth parallel is Northern Canada. Yet, in this sprawling 
vastness, of rock and forest, of muskeg and mountains, of lakes and rivers 
and sea live only 20,000 people — Eskimos and Indians and whites. But 
here are 20,000 hopes and fears, loves and hates, jovs and sorrows and 
the struggle of souls tossed between the ice age and the twentieth century. 

Our concern is for these people who must inevitably re-orient their 
lives — those Indians and Eskimos of Northern Canada — who are beset 
by the onward rush of these times. It is our concern to see that the great 
material progress that is gathering momentum does not crush them like 
some mighty machine. 

For peoples in their traditional cultural environment roles are reason- 
ably defined and understood. Inter-personal and community relationships 


are governed by unique rules. Social pressures, though not always ana- 


lysed, are effective restraints and guides as the culture pursues some 
general objective. There is a kind of symphony of life in which most 
individuals play a part, some major and some minor. A system of values 
and standards and mores and customs evolves within which basic human 
needs can, in general, be served. In the North, however, the tidal wave 
of this Atomic Age threatens to sweep our northern citizens from their 
ancient moorings. There is danger lest they slide into those gaping fissures 
where lie rotting the flotsam and jetsam of society. We must keep an 
awareness of this danger in the forefront of the national consciousness. 
Techniques are needed with which to assist our Indians and Eskimos to 
cross that treacherous gulf by which they and we are separated. 
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CULTURAL CHANGE 

Education in the Canadian North has « special job. The mere application 
of objectives and methods as conceived in other parts of the country can- 
not do this job. For here it is a major function of education to contribute 
to the process of helping primitive peoples in cultural transition. These 
peoples are stretched out over a wide are spanning centuries in man’s 
history. They are in various stages of change ; some are scarcely begin- 
ning, others have travelled a long way. Again, the rate of change is not 
uniform for all — individuals and groups move at distinct paces, some 
slowly, others quite rapidly and still others pause as if distracted and 
others are diverted from the path. As we cast about in search of some 
reference points from which to define the role of education we do not 
get far before confronting facts and problems relating to those other areas 
of human affairs which are the concern of cultural anthropology, eco- 
nomics and sociology — much more so than usual. 

Suppose we begin with an attempt to set down some objectives for 
northern education — by trving to find answers for the question ; educa- 
tion for what ? Simply, though perhaps not adequately stated, educational 
aims reflect the general orientation of the cultural system, they imply a 
sense of direction or purpose. It is apparent that, in forming educational 
aims for Indians and Eskimos, account has to ‘be taken of their present 
position and the goals toward which they are moving. This position- 
finding and direction-finding require the arts of our fellow professionals 
in the fields previously mentioned. We are dealing with the abandonment 
of cultural patterns on the one hand and the learning and adoption of an 
entirely new set on the other. The implications for Indians and Eskimos 
and for education are profound and varied. (The term ‘integration’, 
frequently used, suggests the absorption of these peoples into our own 
culture ; much more is involved.) Intelligent interpretation of the really 
effective functions of education in this setting must surely include refer- 
ence to knowledge and research in all the related fields. 

Education, pursuing soundly-derived objectives in concert with 
other services to our Eskimos and Indians in the North, is essential to 
their progress if not in fact to their future existence. That change is com- 
ing seems inevitable. But —that the rhythm and reason of the familiar 
may not be displaced by an apparent conglomeration of disparate ele- 
ments is the responsibility shared by educators. The service of enlighten- 
ment and guidance and encouragemnt has to include all sections of the 
Eskimo and Indian population — adults as well as children. 


ADULT EDUCATION TO INCLUDE WHITES 
How do Indians and Eskimos in Northern Canada learn about the white 
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man's ways? Who are the ambassadors, the carriers of our culture ? In 
the main these are the civil servants, the priests and missionaries, 
itinerant construction workers, transportation workers and traders, the 
Mounted Policemen and military personnel. These, with some exceptions, 
have been people with limited preparation to either comprehend or ap- 
preciate the full import of current developments. For the average white 
man has had little occasion to think about customs other than his own — 
if, indeed, he ever contemplates even his own. He merely accepts Western 
standards and values as coincident with all human nature. After all, 
Western culture is widely dispersed and wherever the white man has 
travelled he has seen it and perhaps no other. He is therefore convinced 
about its universality. 

Because he may have noticed that his behaviour is pretty well con- 
trolled by the pressures of his own social system, the white man brings 
to the North still another idea, namely ‘™ it his accepted mode of be- 
haviour is an absolute standard. He is, for instance, thoroughly con- 
vinced about the virtue of work. (He is pens aware that white shirts and 
bow ties symbolize certain socially applauded abstentions from work.) 
Moreover, he is certain, there is only one acceptable — or respectable — 
marital relationship. In fact he comes as the epitome of conformity. But 
it is quite frequently not clear that his standards are relative and not 
absolute. 

Perhaps because whites entering the North have usually done so as 
representatives or employees of influential or powerful organizations, there 
has been a subtle inference that such persons are superior to the in- 
digenous population. Our own stratification by occupational status has 
been projected to Indians and Eskimos with quite obvious effects. 

Adult education for whites in the North, then, is concerned to de- 
velop a certain objectivity from which may come an appreciation of 
cultural differences. And further—to generate a sensitivity to the real 
and lasting damage that may be done to individuals, often in subtle 
ways, by feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. Clumsiness and ignorance 
can wreak havoc. Can we hope, through education, to create a more 
favourable atmosphere for the passage of Indians and Eskimos across a 
cultural gulf that is an eon wide ? There is little doubt that this can be 
done, in fact is being very actively fostered by government agencies 
which are endeavouring to bring these peoples into the central orbit of 
our national life. (Through the existing vocational training program in the 
North, Indians and Eskimos are placed in jobs with many employers who 
have little or no previous experience with such workers. A continuing 
campaign accompanies the placement plans to try to acquaint employers 
and foremen with the problems of local workers whose background is, 
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in many cases, inimical to their adjustment to wage-employment routine 
and the new life that goes with it.) All through the North there is a 
growing inclination and willingness on the part of employers and others 
to understand Indians and Eskimos and to afford them a place in the 
scheme of things. Much, however, remains to be done and this constitutes 
a real challenge to educators and others. There is every likelihood that 
this challenge will be accepted and methods devised with which to meet it. 


INDIANS AND ESKIMOS TOO 

Adult education is as essential for Indians and Eskimos as for whites 
whose way of life is penetrating practically every northern community. 
Dr Ruth Benedict attributes to an elderly Indian chief this wisdom : ‘In 
the beginning God gave every people a cup of clay, and from this cup 
they drank their life. They all dipped in the water but their cups were 
different. Our cup is broken now. It has passed away. Few of our 
Northern citizens verbalize their position as succinctly, yet their cups too 
are being broken and are passing away. The basic fabric of their cultures 
is breaking down —their systems of standards and values—under the 
stress of change. Many are not longer able to obtain satisfying draughts 
of the water of life. Their thirst is symbolized by behaviour for which 
they are condemned by the unthinking and the uninformed. 

The erosion of ancient cultures is not a uniform process. It is more 
marked in some places than others. Its effects upon individuals varies. 
Some groups react differently from others. This suggests the need for 
adaptability and flexibility in educational and other services which aim 
to facilitate adjustments and to minimize the casualties. What is needed 
at the Arctic coastal Eskimo community of Tuktoyaktuk in 1960 cannot 
be duplicated for the relatively insulated interior Indian community of 

Nahanni Butte. In short, all are evolving toward a new way of life, but 
at different rates and in somewhat different ways. Perhaps this differenti- 
ation can be correctly attributed to the long distances which separate 
small communities, to certain basic cultural variations, and to unique 
modes of gaining a livelihood. Notwithstanding differences, however, all 
groups are moving, culturally speaking, toward some distant goal. 

Can we compare this cultural procession to the traffic along a high- 
way — to a number of vehicles all setting out for some distant city ? Some 
have powerful engines and go along with ease. Little ones exert all their 
potential. Others break down along the way and constitute a menace to 
traffic. And so it is with our northern settlements. Some are better 
equipped by strong motivation and sustained energy. Some are weak and 
move slowly. Still others are conglomerates of unrelated parts and there 
is no co-ordinated sense of direction and movement. Tragedy strikes here 
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and there, and casualties need care. Just as the motor vehicles on the 
highway need drivers who know the route and are skillful in negotiating 
hazards, so, perhaps, our northern settlements (though by no means to 
be compared with inanimate machines) need a kind of guardianship or 
stewardship. 

It is characteristic of towns and cities elsewhere in Canada that 
Indians and Metis occupy fringe areas. Whites, in the main, are the ‘in- 
group’ and Indians and Metis are invariably found among the ‘out-group’. 
Similar patterns are developing in the North. Is this an inevitable aspect 
of cultural change ? Can techniques be devised whereby to avoid it? 
Surely these questions ought to be arresting the attention of adult educa- 
tors in particular. 


rHE ROLE OF EDUCATION 

In this Northern setting, education has a tri-fold function; 1. To impart 
understanding and appreciation of all of the implications of cultural 
change —to help interpret the road map. 2. To equip Indians and 
Eskimos with needed skills and knowledge for whatever stage of the 
journey they are in. 3. To assist with the provision of community 
stewardship. Adult education, in particular, has a significant and indis- 
pensable part in this. For it is the older persons and parents who, condi- 
tioned by the standards and values and mores and customs of the old, 
have the greatest difficulty in comprehending change. For them it is a 
matter of orientation, of providing some continuing connection with the 
general stream of life — of recognition in the scheme of things. The arts 
by which Indians and Eskimos have in the past survived, and indeed 
by which many continue to live—hunting and trapping — must be 


nurtured for those people to whom they have abiding values. There is a 


dignity and independence in the life allied to these pursuits that may 
well serve to attenuate some of the harshness of the times. Yet other 


arts and skills are essential to those who, in increasing numbers, must 
embrace a new and infinitely more complex way of life. But education, 
whether for adults or for children, cannot successfully pursue inde- 
pendent objectives; it must be firmly attached to the dav-to-dav life 
of the community and harmonize with, and contribute to its progress 
in tangible ways. 

For a hundred vears the Roman Catholic and Anglican missions have 
operated schools in parts of the North. Yet it is onlv in the past decade 
that formal public education has ‘been attempted in federal schools 
Illiteracy is still very common although there is hope that another decade 
will see every school-age child within reach of education. Of recent 


vears, homemaking and community arts are being included in settle 
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ment school curriculums. While serving the in-school groups these pro- 
grams are also being gradually developed as media through which to 
relate the school to adults. Women who attend evening sewing or craft 
classes return home with some incidental learnings. Men who go to the 
school shop to make simple items of furniture for their homes or to repair 
a toboggan and find there a helping hand and something of the white 
man’s arts to make the job easier and better bring away with them not 
only the furniture and the toboggan but better attitudes and under- 
standings. This kind of identification with the school of parents and othe: 
adults tends to be salutarv for the education of the community's children. 
There are other ways, too, in which adults are being brought closer to the 
school — by movies, community functions and by visits to their homes by 
the teacher. The climate for adult education is improving, vet only the 
merest beginning has been made. 

Adult education in the North has, however, been most active in 


vocational training programs. Eskimos and Indians learn to drive trucks 


and other equipment, to do carpentry work, to operate power plants, to 
work on oil drilling rigs — in fact to do almost anvthing that their southern 


cousins can do. Girls learn domestic work, typing and stenography ; o1 


to be nursing aides, waitresses or store clerks. At Cape Dorset and Aklavik 
Eskimos are learning to produce beautiful garments of local fur and 
other materials. Both Eskimos and Indians are learning and working in 
northern mines at Rankin and Yellowknife. The vocational training pro- 
gram, started five vears ago, is growing steadily and aims to provide a 
future for increasing numbers of the indigenous population of the North. 
Its chief deterrent is, however, the present absence of industry and op- 
portunities for employment. Unemployment with attendant poverty and 
frustration and waste of human potential is a spectre which haunts 
northern settlements too frequently and too consistently. (But failure to 
accommodate human needs is characteristic of the svstem of values and 
relationships which constitutes our economic system and this is a system 
which must, of course, affect the lives of all those Eskimos and Indians 
who forsake the pursuits of their forefathers and take up ours. ) 

As we approach adult education in the North let us do this with 
humility. Let us do this, not with any idea of improving people, but rather 
of helping them over a difficult period. Let us be always aware that ours 
it not essentially a better wav of life but a different one. Let us, too, be 
conscious of the very glaring paradoxes and contradictions between ow 
professions and our practices, for these are verv evident to Indians and 
Eskimos. We must not merely represent these inadequacies ; we must be 
ready to apologize for them. Nor is ours the ultimate morality! (Please 
see p 990). 





Eskimo ‘catskinner’ during Dewline construction 





Eskimo and Indian school children 





Science room at the new Federal High School, Fort Smith, N.W.T. 


Northern Administration Branch Dormitory School, Fort Smith, 
N.W.T. 





DOWN 
AND UP 
NORTH 


Marion Gilroy 


Last Mav when I flew off to Frobisher Bay I felt closer to Osbert 
Lancasters amateur mule-rider than I did to his socially conscious 
reporter. I had resisted pressure from photographers to take a camera. 
In matters northern, I still felt ignorant in spite of—or perhaps because 
of—having talked with federal government emplovees who knew the 
area well, scanned pounds of files, and read almost to saturation point, 
from News of the North (Yellowknife’s fighting newspaper) and School- 
house in the Arctic to The Northwest Territories ; its Economic Prospects 
and the Gordon Commission’s forecast of the future of the North. More 
books and notebooks went with me, woollens for cold winds, drip-dry 
cottons for warm winds, mosquito repellant, a nylon anti-insect fisher- 
mans hood (guaranteed to smother the wearer), and the sleeping bag 
and parka without which I was told I must never travel. All this and 
I felt rather like the mule myself. 

My assignment, for the Department of Northern Affairs, was to 
take a look at community libraries in the Northwest Territories, talk 
with people interested in libraries, and submit a report and suggestions 
for library development. 

At the end of two and a half months I had flown not only to 
Frobisher Bay but to Rankin Inlet and the majoritv of communities in 
the Mackenzie District. On my next trip I must get to Coppermine, 
Cambridge Bay, Coral Harbour, Arctic Bay, Pangnirtung, Cape Dorset 


and a dozen other places I missed partly because of break up, parily 


Le ause ot limits of time and money. 


HE NORTH 
Places which seemed as remote as Madagascar before I went to the 
erritories now cluster with memories of people and incidents, and 
Friday nights when I hear the cpc’s Northern Messenger it suggests 
a rural party-line. On the way to Tuktovaktuk with a plane load of 
alert and charming Eskimo children on the first lap of their trip home 
for summer holidays we looked for reindeer and pingoes. Snowdrift 
reminds me of the high spirits and good sense of the two college students 
conducting school for the summer in a tent, the great dignity of one 


of the old Indian women who thoughtfully smoked her pipe through 
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a long meeting, and the outsize and delectable trout. At Rankin Inlet, 
after an unforgettable drum dance we picked pussvwillows, the stems only 
a few twisted inches long at the edge of the melting snowbanks. The 
rocky hills and still snow covered mountains and bay at Frobisher acted 


as an antidote to the bumps in the. road from which some of the perma- 
frost underpinning was departing violently. Always impressive, the 
Mackenzie River at the Ramparts at Fort Good Hope and especially 
Norman Wells and Fort Norman, with snowcapped mountains in the 
west, becomes splendid. And the forests. Climbing through the woods 
to get up Red Mountain, south-west of Aklavik, made July the first 
the hottest, hardest, most mosquito-menaced Canada’s birthday outing 


| have ever spent. And the most memorable. 

What a varied and vast country the Northwest Territories are. 
1,300,000 square miles. Five times the size of Texas. And in it 21,000 
people, scattered in settlements often 150-200 miles apart. More than 
half the people live in the Mackenzie District to the west. Between 
1931 and 1951 the white population of the Mackenzie District rose 
from 867 to 4,915. It has practically all the 4,400 Indians. Over 7,000 
Eskimos live in the Northwest Territories. According to the 1951 Census, 
of the 6,822 Eskimos there, 1,503 lived in the Mackenzie District. Pre 
dominately youthful, the Indians and Eskimos are increasing at a rate 
which is likely to be maintained or even accelerated, particularly among 
the Eskimos. 

In spite of the fact that some of the great mineral wealth of the 
Northwest Territories has already been tapped and new discoveries of 
oil make headlines, transportation and distance from markets pose big 
problems. The declining supply of game, particularly caribou, and the 
low price of furs have created a critical situation. The Commissioner 
of the Territories reported to the Gordon Commission: “The Indians and 
Eskimos of the North are, bv and large, the most depressed economic 
group in Canada todav. 

Human and economic problems in the Northwest Territories are being 
tackled on many fronts. I found administrators, Northern Service Officers, 
doctors, nurses, social workers, RC M P, teachers, missionaries and others 
readv to discuss and sometimes to assess their work. Of course, here as 
everywhere, opinions differ. One learns quickly at least some of what has 
been done and still remains to be done in education, conservation, health, 
hygiene, nutrition, housing, industrial development and community action. 
A complication in some programs, at least, results from turnover of staff 
particularly in the Eastern Arctic. Many workers from ‘outside’ are 
transients, there for a short period of duty; others plan to stay for a 
relatively short time 
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Another complication is language. Faced with notices in syllabics 
outside the Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher Bay, I realized I was 
illiterate in Eskimo. Not one in ten Eskimos is literate in English. 
Workers who go to the north and learn Eskimo are in a far stronger 
position to do certain kinds of work. Some of them told me it helps to 
break down resistance on the part of Eskimos to learn English. In Rankin 
Inlet I noticed that the social worker in whose office I was spoke fluent 
Eskimo when people called. Evervone appeared easy and relaxed except 
me, wondering what was going on. The social worker was convinced that 
it was essential for him to speak the language to do an effective job. 
The Rankin Inlet News, a mimeographed paper put out twice a month, 
had a two column page: one in syllabics, the other in English. Only 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the Indians in the Northwest Territories 

re literate in English. 


ADULT EDUCATION NEEDED 

Some fine, modern schools and hostels have been built and more are on 
the way. Vocational training is going forward. Since education is being 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue, I shall just say that in all the schools 
I saw I took a special look at their libraries. In the larger schools pro- 
vision is being made for central libraries, and most of the schools have 
at least some books in classroom libraries. Undoubtedly school library 
collections will become bigger and better with time, since the Education 


Division of the Department of Northern Affairs added a well qualified 
school librarian to its staff over a vear ago who knows the needs and 
wants to help. 


Everywhere | went I asked about adult education programs. Res- 
ponsibility for some phases has been expected of the teachers, although 
they often have special problems and difficulties in their work with 
children. Some of the teachers with whom I spoke reported quite good 
results from adult classes, mostly in English, but a few had classes in 
arithmetic, sewing and hi undicrafts. Other teachers of adults reported 

large drop off in attendance from classes which had not been large 
even in the beginning. One educator told me he thought better results 
came from learning English in mastering some vocational subject a 
student really wanted to know than from basic English classes as such. 
I came across reference to classes held by Frontier College worker- 
teachers in at least three mining communities, one of which was Rankin 
Inlet. At Rankin Inlet while I was there the assistant mine manager, a 
geologist, was conducting a class in the identification of rocks and 
minerals. That would have been a place to put books, pamphlets, films 
and film strips as well as display materials on the subject. In many 
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settlements little identifiable as adult education goes on. In one fairly 
large centre, where most of the population was Indian, all I found in 
the way of adult classes was one in copper tooling. The winter before 
I was there, Yellowknife had a Citizens’ Forum discussion group. That 
town has a branch of the Canadian Handicrafts’ Guild. Classes in basic 
English, and possibly some other subjects, had been held for ‘new 
Canadians’ there and in some other communities. Much of the work 
of the Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher Bay, the Keewatin Re-estab- 
lishment Project, the Aklavik fur crafts centre and similar projects are 
a form of adult education. When I asked a regional administrator about 
adult education programs in ‘his area, he replied, “We are all educators.’ 

The Education Office at Fort Smith contains films and other audio- 
visual materials. Films circulate from there to the larger communities 
in the Mackenzie District on a regular circuit, and I got the impression 
from talking with school principals and teachers that these were used for 
Home and School programs and in other ways so that adults as well as 
children saw them. In the Eastern Arctic films go out from the Education 
Division in Ottawa. A teacher in Frobisher Bay told me of the keen 
interest of an adult Eskimo audience in films on life in Mexico. Occasion- 
ally someone would complain, for example, that Eskimos in the Eastern 
Arctic were less than enthusiastic about a film like How to Build a Silo ; 
and that it was most important that films be carefully selected for the 
audience and purpose of the meeting. 

My impression was that adult educators were urgently needed. 
think that the need is recognized by the Department in Ottawa. A job 
needs to be done in co-ordinating existing programs, training leaders, 
giving teachers and others more knowledge of techniques for working 
with adults, as well as in initiating new programs. The Commissioner 
for the Territories, in a speech given at Carleton University on Novem- 
ber 16, 1957, said : 

The need for education is obvious enough. It is not so obvious that there 
are just as great adjustments when a hunter becomes a slave to a clock — 
8 to 6, one hour for lunch, six days a week, in one place year after year. 
This takes a lot of learning — for the man who has counted time in seasons; 
for the wife whose tasks, learned from childhood, become completely dif- 
ferent. And who is to teach them ? In the entire Arctic there are at present 
[1957] nine Northern Service Officers and two Welfare Officers. Nurses, 
school teachers, R.C.M/P. constables, all can help a bit. But they aren’t 
trained for this and they have other tasks. We have a desperately long way 


to go — and the future of these people won’t wait. The problem is here 
and now. 


Emerging nations in Africa and Asia facing basic education pro- 
jects give high priority to libraries as a focal point of their adult and 
fundamental education programs. 
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rHE LIBRARY PICTURE 

In the Northwest Territories, libraries, usually called community o1 
community public libraries, vary considerably. The Territorial govern- 
ment’s annual grant covers part of the cost of ‘books and transportation 
on them, up to a maximum of $350.00 annually. It has made additional 
grants to Yellowknife and Hay River to assist them in providing acctom- 
modation and equipment for their libraries. Discards from Canadian 
university libraries collected by an enthusiastic teacher formed the basis 
for the first community librarv I saw at Frobisher Bav, housed in a small 
room in the Apex Hill school with the school library. Before I got there, 
The Rankin Inlet News had called for contributions of books from 
readers in the settlement so that a librarv could be started. 

In the Mackenzie District the librarv picture is somewhat less 
gloomy. The Yellowknife Librarv has pleasant space in the basement of 
the Town Hall. In addition to the Territorial grant, the town council of 
this only fully incorporated municipality in the Northwest Territories 
vives a grant to the library ($250.00 in 1959), and the members pay 
fees (adults: $1.00 a vear, children: 25 cents). The adult book collection 
held varied books of quality. When I was there, the newest board 
member, a trained librarian, was busily weeding the children’s books and 
trving to stretch the budget to cover outstanding books for bovs and 
girls. Unfortunately she and her husband are now in Toronto. Twenty 
volunteers keep the Yellowknife library open twelve hours a week. 

None of the other libraries was so well housed. In Aklavik, where 
the Home and School Association has sponsored the community library, 
it shared a tinv room in the school with the school library. Here, a cross 
section of the community uses the library, which reflects the intelligent 
interest of the school principal and the teacher who has been in charge 
with the help of volunteers. This library had the largest collection of 
books on the north I saw. In Fort Simpson I enjoved talking about books 
and libraries with the volunteer librarian and one of the board members. 
Thev chose their books with care, and were trving to get space so that 


there would be a reading room, since so many people in the settlement 


live in small, crowded homes where thev have little privacy or quiet for 


reading. 


Hav River has its own small library building, open two hours a 
week. The partly elected council gives the library $100.00 a vear. Adults 
pay an annual library fee of $2.00; but it is free to children. A number 
of other communities have libraries. Some of them were woefully weak. 
In a few the Territorial Community Library grant was being used to 
strengthen the school collection. 

While one admires the enthusiasm and energy of the spirited volun- 
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teers and willing organizations even the best of the libraries they have 
started lack resources to meet either community or individual needs and 
to fulfil contemporary library purposes and practices. One library 
depends on an annual bingo for local funds. In another the fee is 
charged, I was told, ‘to keep undesirables out.’ Another has practically 
disintegrated since the school principal objected to having it in the 
same room with the school library. He wished to protect his high school 
pupils from adult books he felt were undesirable. 

A sound librarv needs a sound basis in legislation. In the Territories 
it should ‘be regional library legislation. Canadian Library Association 
and other standards categorically state that regional organization is the 
only solution when libraries serve small communities. A regional service 
could provide the best obtainable trained library supervision and book 
and non-book materials existing libraries need. Moreover, it would start 
libraries where none exist and find wavs to get books to people in even 
the most isolated settlements. The movement of books through regions 
within the area won't be as simple as in the Fraser Valley. But bulk 
shipments of books and other library materials can be moved in summer 
by relatively inexpensive water transportation. Special requests should 
be flown when necessary and important. 

Emphasis should be put on providing materials for the newly 
literate ; and if these materials are not available the library should have 
them prepared, either by others or by its own staff. In this UNESCO's 
work with libraries and fundamental education in ‘under-developed’ 
countries suggests approaches for librarians in the Northwest Territories. 
Audio-visual materials will ‘be especially inyportant. Libraries need suit- 
able accommodation, with space for story hours, film showings, displays 
of pictures, handicrafts and other materials as well as books ; space for 
discussion and listening groups ; space for library sponsored activities as 
well as community sponsored activities related to the library's program. 

A regional library service for the Northwest Territories should be 
free to borrowers, flexible and geared to meet the needs of all the people 
of the north. It must not stop at providing materials to meet demands of 
readers at all levels; it should actively stimulate and promote reading, 
listening and discussion. A public library system should work in close 
co-operation with all educational agencies including schools and school 
libraries, with programs concerned with health, welfare, social and 
economic well-being, as well as with community organizations. Radio 
can help. A library on wings would be an asset in this huge area riddled 
with transportation hurdles, with few roads and not a mile of railway. 
Consider its publicity value alone for dramatizing the service. 
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THE NORTH 


Year by year cBc and private broadcasters have extended the power 
and number of their transmitters until today the national radio service 
is within the reach of ninety-seven per cent of the Canadian population. 
As the uncovered areas diminish, the task of closing the gap becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

The last major region of the country to lack adequate radio coverage 
was the Canadian North, a vast area of close to 2,000,000 square miles 
populated by fewer than 75,000 people. 

The csc has been interested in this region for many vears but, 
because of the high cost of broadcasting to such a small and scattered 
audience, had to limit its efforts to a weekly program of personal messages 
for isolated residents of the Arctic. The Northern Messenger, which was 
begun in 1933, is still going strong as the oldest continuous radio program 
on the cBc. 

In 1958, with special funds voted by Parliament, the c Bc was able 
to undertake the improvement and expansion of its service in and to 
the North. 

The plan of the new csBc Northern Service is twofold ; first, the 
construction of a powerful shortwave station in southern Canada to beam 
a full daily program to the entire North, and second, the establishment 
of small standard-band radio stations in those northern communities 
which are large enough to warrant such a service. 

It is only by shortwave that the entire Canadian North can be 
served by radio. The community stations will cover roughly half the 
population of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Those northern 
residents left uncovered are the very people who need radio the most. 
They live in remote settlements scattered across the whole of Arctic 
Canada. Additional thousands of potential shortwave listeners live in 
the northern reaches of the Provinces. Few of Canada’s 11,000 Eskimos 
live in the major settlements that are served by community stations. At 
the moment they are addressed in their nattve language only by Radio 
Greenland. 

A limited program of shortwave broadcasts to the North will com- 
mence in May on the transmitters of the cBc International Service at 
Sackville, New Brunswick. These follow six months of test transmissions. 
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In response to the tests one northern listener recently wrote, ‘I have 
been a seismologist for the Dominion Observatory for the last two vears 
and will be leaving the Arctic next week after two most interesting vears, 
and during this time there have been few c Bc news broadcasts I have 
missed . . . Naturally personal letters and parcels from friends and 
family are the greatest “morale boosters” but I should like to emphasize 
how much your evening programs of news keep the men informed of 
day-to-day happenings of national interest and consequently discussion 
of the news keeps us up to date on the affairs of our country’. 

The shortwave service which the cB c hopes to inaugurate in May 
will consist of a daily eight-hour program running from 6.00 p.m. to 
2.00 a.m. EST. The transmissions will be heard in six time zones across 
the North, reaching Yukon listeners, for example, between 2:00 p.m. 
and 10.00 p.m. local time. Most of the programs will be relayed from 
the cBc’s Trans-Canada Network, including such topical features as 
Project 60, Capital Report and The Nation’s Business in addition to 
drama and light music. 

In the fall of 1958 csc started to take over the low-powered 
standard-band community radio stations which existed in the North. 
Those in Whitehorse, Churchill and Goose Bav were in a healthy state 
supported by the Armed Services and maintained technically by them. 
The station in Yellowknife throve on volunteer efforts and a subsidy 
from the Town Council. The others maintained a precarious existence 
with voluntary operators and public donations. At present the cBc 
maintains stations at Dawson and Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory, 
Hav River, Fort Smith and Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories, 
Churchill in Manitoba and Goose Bay in Labrador. Low Power Relay 
Transmitters exist at Fort Nelson, B.C., and Watson Lake, Y.T., on 
the Northwest Highway. It is planned this summer to build a station at 
the new town site at Inuvik thirty-five miles northeast of Aklavik on the 
eastern channel of the MacKenzie. Consideration is also being given to 
building stations at Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island and Uranium City, 
Saskatchewan. 

Together these community stations will bring to well over half the 
population of northern Canada a full daily program service almost identi- 
cal to the one provided by CBC stations in southern Canada. 

Between sign-on at 7:00 a.m. and sign-off at midnight there are 
religious broadcasts, women’s commentaries, community announcements 
and local weather reports (at Churchill it’s the ‘wind-chill’ and not the 
temperatures that interests the listeners). No northern station has gone 
without its Saturday night NHL broadcast. The National News Bulletin, 
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familiar to C BC listeners in the East as ‘the 10.00 o'clock news’, is heard 
simultaneously by Canadians at Goose Bav (as ‘the 11:00 o'clock news’) 
and at Whitehorse (as ‘the 6:00 o'clock news’). An important feature 
in the schedules of the stations in the Northwest Territories is Gather 
Round, a Saturday afternoon request program conducted in the local 
Indian dialect by native disc-jockeys. At Yellowknife the program is 
conducted in Chipewvan, at Hav River in Slavee and at Fort Smith 
in Dogrib 

Land-lines, which enable Cxc radio programs to be transmitted 
instantaneously from coast to coast in southern Canada, have been miss- 
ing in northern Canada. The new © 6 © community stations have therefore 
depended on tapes and ‘off-air’ relays for their programs. With the 
exception of Whitehorse, which is linked bv land-line to Edmonton, the 
northern stations pick up their news and topical programs from c B¢ 
transmitters at Lacombe, Alberta; Watrous, Saskatchewan; and Sackville, 
New Brunswick. Network features totalling seventy hours a week are 
recorded in Montreal and the tapes are flown to the North on regular 
airline flights. 


After their use on CBC stations these tapes are made available to 


broadcasting services operated at other remote locations in the North by 
= | . 


the Armed Forces and various mining companies. In this wav c B¢ 
programs such as Rawhide and the Toronto Pops Concert are heard by 
listeners at Alert, the northernmost settlement in Canada only 400 miles 
from the North Pole, Resolute Bav on Cornwallis Island, Gunnar and 
Eldorado Mines in Northern Saskatchewan, Port Radium on Great 
Bear Lake and Schefterville in Quebec. 

Communication facilities in the North are being improved rapidly. 
The land-line from Edmonton to Whitehorse will be extended to Dawson 
Citv later this vear. Within two vears there will be telephone circuits 
to Yellowknife, Fort Smith and Hav River. With the land-line will come 
the possibility of direct connections to © BC's southern networks. 

It is the CBC’ s hope that a two-way traffic can develop along these 
new communication circuits, not only bringing news from ‘outside’ to 
northern listeners but also bringing more of the storv of the North to 


CBC listeners in southern Canada. 


This information was kindly supplied by the cBc, ‘a composite effort 


hased on some earlier documentation prepared for internal consumption. 





NORTHERN 
FILM 
DISTRIBUTION 


The Women’s Institute at Haines Junction in Yukon Territory shows 
\ F B films from the territorial film library at Whitehorse, to the children 
of Haines Junction each Saturday afternoon. . . . On a Saturday night 
last November at Inuvik, new town on the Mackenzie River Delta, a 
community group of twenty people held a screening of City of Gold 
at thirty minutes past midnight; some of the audience had lived in 
Dawson City and recognized people and buildings shown in the film . . . 
a Forestry and Game Office from Wood Buffalo Park who had travelled 
ninety miles to Fort Smith in the N.W.T. by dog team, bombardier and 
car, requested a monthly film program service for Fort Chipwyan. . 

At Yellowknife, 140 residents met at the public school, November 23, to 
see themselves and their town in an N F B film: Northwest Neighbours . . . 
the N F 8 Central Outpost film library at Montreal received a request for 
replacement of four films damaged in an air-drop to a remote settlement 
in the Arctic . . . teachers in Northern schools ask for films such as 
Country Threshing and Harvest on the March for children who, while 
familiar with aircraft and outboards, have never seen a chicken, pig, 
or horse. 

Incidents such as these suggest that film distribution in extreme 
northern Canada is a sometimes difficult but interesting and eventful 
enterprise... which it is. Over one hundred isolated communities in 
the Yukon, Northwest Territories, Eastern Arctic, Northern islands, and 
the Northern areas of Quebec, Labrador, Saskatchewan and other remote 
parts of Canada receive regular shipments of N FB films and use them 
for schools, adult group programs, vocational training for Eskimos and 
Indians and for just ‘keeping in touch’ with the rest of Canada. Films 
travel by air (and are sometimes dropped by parachute), by northern 
supply ships such as the ‘D'Iberville’, by dog team, snowmobile, by bus 
on the Alaska Highway, by river barge on the Mackenzie. Last fiscal 


year this service in Y.T., N.W.T., and Eastern Arctic reached an aggregate 


audience of 215,753, which is some six times the total poplation of the 
area served. 


HISTORY 
National Film Board 16mm film distribution began in Canada in 1942 


with projectionists emploved to serve rural, industrial and trade union 
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circuits. By 1945 some community film services had been organized 
including a limited number in northern centres. Through the armed 
services N FB films about the War were shown with entertainment film 
programs at points along the Alaska highway, the Northwest Staging 
route, and defence centres in N.E. Canada. Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Mission schools at Aklavik booked NFB films from the University of 
Alberta Extension film library at Edmonton. 

A NFB 16mm film projector was loaned to the community of Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. Elsewhere, from Ottawa, Vancouver, Winnipeg, N FB 
films were sent out as projection equipment became available to other 
remote areas. At the end of the war, with a transfer of military buildings 
to civilian use, an American army hut at Dawson Creek, B.C., became 
the Peace River Regional book library ; a deposit of NFB films and a 
projector were installed on loan in the library to serve the area. At 
Grande Prairie, the United Church Presbytery set up a traveling film 
circuit using a N FB - loaned projector, screen, power generator and film 
programs to serve lumber camps and pioneer settlements which had 
never before seen motion pictures. N F B 16mm films were seen by audi- 
ences at Fort Vermilion, The Pas, Churchill, remote missions and settle- 
ments in Northern Ontario and Quebec. 

During 1945-50 a N FB distribution officer periodically visited Fort 
Smith, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Port Radium, and other N.W.T. 
communities to survey and develop a 16mm film circuit and library 
system to serve the Mackenzie District schools and communities. A film 
block rotation system was set up via Fort Smith to serve communities 
along the Mackenzie river system. Distribution grew rapidly as 
new projectors were installed, schools were built and communities de- 
veloped. Service was provided to remote mines, and to the Snare River 
Power station in the Yellowknife district. A similar development took 
place in the Yukon Territory and along the Alaska Highway. 

During the post-war '40’s, film services were extended to accessible 
Northern areas of Ontario, Quebec, and more widely in remote areas 
of the Maritimes. Soon after Newfoundland became a Canadian province, 
\ FB films were sent from St John’s to outposts and to Labrador coastal 
points and missions. 

Up to 1954 film distribution to Northern Canada was _ provided 
mainly through N F B regional offices, supplemented by a limited amount 
of service from Ottawa. 

To support the growing need of Northern areas, a central outpost 
film library was created in 1955 at NFB headquarters in Ottawa, with 
an initial supply of 400 used prints. Today this library (now in Mont- 
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real) contains 2200 prints, including the latest NFB releases. Since it 
was organized, about 1900 prints from the Central Outpost library have 
been transferred to the other three main film libraries now serving the 
far North, namely: Department of Northern Affairs Film Library, Ottawa ; 
Yukon Territorial Film Library, Whitehourse ; N.W.T. Territorial Film 
Library, Fort Smith. 


THE FAR NORTH 

16mm Showings: 
Far North 1957-58 
Whitehorse 800 
Fort Smith 418 


Central Outpost Northern Affairs 419 
Labrador Services 219 


1,856 


Film distribution is carried out in close co-operation with the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and Depart- 
ment of Transport, and territorial governments in Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. Services are provided on request to other government 
departments and some of these (such as Fisheries, National Defence, 
Mines and Technical Survevs) provide some assistance with specific 


projects. 

Most of the film distribution today emanates from four main centres: 

Whitehorse, Y.T.— The territorial film library housed in the White- 
horse office of the Superintendent of Education for the Yukon Territory 
serves the Yukon and the northern part of the Alaska Highway. The 
film supply includes smaller deposits at Mavo and Dawson City. Over 
thirtv communities receive regular film service, including the latest NFB 
basic programs. In White horse itself the Film Council owns three pro- 
jectors which are available to members. N F B services are provided from 
the Board’s Vancouver office; an N FB distribution officer visits White- 
horse at least once yearly to assist local government officials in planning 
developments of the film service and to offer advice on 16mm distribu- 
tion. 

During 1959 special films were provided for use by the Geologist, 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, for use in training courses 
at Whitehorse, Mavo, Dawson Citv, and Watson Lake. The ‘Common- 
wealth’ film series was provided on loan from Vancouver for a six- 
month period in 1959 ; special deposits of N F B films, originally released 
on the csc television network, have been provided for use by adult 
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groups in the Yukon. The closed-circuit television svstem at Whitehorse 
is now using the N FB film series “‘Quarter-Hour’. 

Fort Smith, N.W.T.—The film librarv is housed in the Education 
office and serves over thirty points in the Mackenzie district. Two 
monthly Basic Program Circuits serve thirty-three audiences in twentv- 


three communities as follows: 


Circuit | Circuit 2 
1. Fort Smith 1. Fort Rae 
Federal Day School Coppermine 
R.C. Day School Rocher River 
St. Ann’s Hospital School .Fort Franklin 
Resolution Fort Laird 
Federal Day Schoo! Jean Marie River 
St Joseph’s Hospital .Port Radium Mine Day School 
St Joseph’s Residential P.O. Box 160, Edmontcn 
3. Yellowknife . Reindeer Station 
Public School No. 1 . Yellowknife Discovery Mine 
Separate School No. 2 School 
.Hay River . Yellowknife Rayrock Mine 
5. Fort Providence School 
3. Fort Simpson 11. Tuktoyaktuk Federal Day School 
Federal Day School 2.Cambridge Bay Federal Day 
St Margaret’s Hospital School 
. Fort Norman c/o 10177 - 104 St., 
. Fort Good Hope Edmonton, Alta 
.Arctic Red River 
Fort McPherson 
Aklavik 
Federal Day School! 
All Saints’ Residential 
All Saints’ Hospital 
Immaculate Conception 
Residential School 
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Because of transportation problems, each program requires eighteen 
months to reach all circuit audiences ; following this period, the program 
prints are returned to Fort Smith and become part of the film librarv. 
Blocks of older films are packaged and circulated to other communities 
in the Territorv. During 1959, the NFB district officer at Edmonton 
made two visits to the N.W.T.,; first, a four-dav visit at Fort Smith to 
conter with officials at the film library ; later a trip was made to Yellow- 
knife, Hav River, Norman Wells, Aklavik, Inuvik, and Forth Smith. 
Seme of the adult groups which make fairly regular use of Nr B 


films include: 


Home and School Associations — Yellowknife, Aklav:k, Fort Simpson, 
and Hay River 
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Boards of Trade — Yellowknife and Hay River. 

Legion — Yellowknife, Fort Smith and Hay River. 
Guides and Scouts — Fort Smith and Yellowknife. 
Kinsmen — Hay River and Yellowknife. 

Church Groups — Fort Smith, Hay River and Yellowknife. 


ln many smaller N.W.T. centres where there are few separate adult 
organizations, a community club usually sponsors N ¥F B film showings. 

Film distribution by air is necessary during most of the year. Air 
express from Fort Smith to Inuvik is $1.20 per pound; air freight between 
the two centres is fifty cents per pound in less than 100-pound lots. 
Despite costs and distances, the Fort Smith library provided film services 
for 597 programs to aggregate audiences of 111,202 during the fiscal 
vear 1958-59. 

Ottawa — The Education Division, Department of Northern Aftairs, 
operates a large film library including approximately 1700 N FB prints 
on long-term deposit. With these, and other films owned by the Depart- 


ment, service is provided to over thirty schools, missions and communities 


in the Eastern Arctic. Demands on the brary have grown rapidly, due 


to expansion in the North, the opening of two Eskimo rehabilitation 
centres and construction of new schools. The film librarian reports that 
‘one dav last Julv (1959) out of 1700 films on loan from NFB, only 
Four Prints were on library shelves’, .. . the rest were en route to or 
from, or in use in the Far North. While this was exceptional, and for 
a short period only, only two hundred to three hundred prints are ‘on 
hand’ in the film library at any one time while 1500 are out in service. 

(During 1959, 537 prints were transferred from N F B Central Out- 
post film library in Montreal to this library ; it is planned to provide an 
additional 200-300 prints in 1960. ) 

One set of each new basic circuit program has been provided to 
the Department for use in opening up new ‘first-run’ program circuits 
in the Eastern Arctic. 

Montreal — The ~ ¥ & Central Outpost film library is maintained and 
operated by the Board’s Distribution Branch — Canadian Program Divi- 
sion. It was created in 1955 with an initial stock of 400 used prints, in 
order to service the growing demand from Northern areas. The library 
now contains 2200 prints including the latest N FB releases ; about 850 
prints are ‘out’ in use as of January 1960 


Services in 1959 included: 

393 prints for summer use on nine Northern Supply Ships 

200 prints for Department of Transport Meteorological Stations 

at: Sach’s Harbour, Mould Bay, Alert, Eureka, Isaacson, Mitchequon, 
Lansdowne, Trout Lake, Ennaidai, Brochet. 
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50 prints for R.C. Navy Arctic stations 

52 prints for H.M.C.S. Columbia 

30 prints for Mid-Canada Line stations 

Other prints were added to the Central Outpost library in 1959 while 
640 prints were transferred to Ottawa, Fort Smith and Whitehorse. 


Other prints were added to the Central Outpost library in 1959 while 
640 prints were transferred to Ottawa, Fort Smith and Whitehorse. 

Such safety films as Accidents Don’t Happen and Fighting Forest 
Fires were used especially effectively on railway gangs in the safety 
education program — much appreciated by tl railway companies. Par- 
ticularly well received were the foreign langifige films (Alberta Family, 
Shyness, etc., German ; Corral, Power From Shipshaw, Salt From The 
Earth, etc., Portuguese) among New Canadians, and, of course, all 
French language films among French-speaking Canadian workers of 
Ontario camps. 

Films are provided from libraries such as Fort William Public 
Library and Toronto regional office to isolated mines and missions such 
as Albany at James Bay, Lansdowne House and Moosonee. 

In concluding the report on Northern film services the Board 
acknowledges the co-operation and assistance given by its many partners 
in this venture. Departments of the Federal government, mining, lumber- 
ing and transportation companies and other organizations with interests 
and personnel in remote parts of Canada have made tangible contribu- 
tions to the goal of bringing Canadians closer together through film. 


(Continued from p. 281) 


The Northwest Territories needs a library system based on high 
standards, the only kind worth bothering about. It needs a ‘crash opera- 
tion’ in libraries. This would pay dividends. The time is ripe for books to 
take priority over bulldozers. 


Miss Gilroy is head of the Regional Libraries Division, Saskatchewan 
Provincial Library, Regina. 


Mr Taylor is Vocational Training Superintendent, Northern Administra- 
tion and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Fort Smith, N.W.T. 





THE DESPERATE PEOPLE; with woodcuts by Rosemary 
Kilbourn. Farley Mowat. Toronto: Little, Brown, 1959° pp. 305. $5.00 
(January selection of the Readers’ Club of Canada). 


Farley Mowat’s The Desperate People is a sequel to People of the Deer 
which appeared in 1952. Both books are a vivid and terrible indictment 
of the white man’s treatment of the inland Eskimo of the barren grounds 
in Keewatin. But the new book has an impact which the earlier one 
lacked. In the earlier book Farley Mowat disguised names, places and 
events ; now he indentifies the individuals involved and the events that 
took place. The result is a book which has both political and humanitarian 
significance and a fearful message for the compassionate individual. 

The story, basically, is an old one familiar in history. The balanced 
and, we are led to believe, relatively satisfactory culture of the Thalmiut, 
the Eskimo tribe on which the author concentrates, comes into contact 
with the dynamic and radically different culture of the white man. The 
white man’s diseases decimate the Eskimo band time and again. The 
introduction of the rifle upsets the balance between the Eskimo hunter 
and his Caribou prey. The white man’s money economy arrives with a 
fluctuating demand for Artic fox furs. These innovations shatter the old 
culture and bring much human misery in their train. The Thalmiut are 
reduced from a tribe of thousands to a band of less than three-score. 

What is particularly disturbing about this tale, though, is that its 
final acts could have been avoided. It is too late now for us to feel much 
responsibility for the actions and depredation of our eighteenth century 
predecessors, but we cannot help feeling a responsibility towards events 
of the last decade. And, as Farley Mowat clearly shows, this human 
tragedy went through its last and most tragic phases between 1946 and 
1958. People resident in Canada starved to death by dozens when we 
were sending money to CARE and contributing to UN RRA. The tuber- 
culosis and infant death rates climbed to new highs among the Thalmiut 
while they plummetted in the rest of Canada. Polio scourged the Thalmiut 
while Timmy and his entertainer friends were putting on variety shows in 
Maple Leaf Gardens. The living standard of the Thalmiut declined from 
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a level of relative security to that of the dole and the hand-out while the 
rest of us were getting richer every vear. 

How could this happen ? Mowat places the finger of blame squarely 
on four respected Canadian institutions. The missionaries of all denomina- 
tions who would rather save souls than lives. The RcMp who would 
bring thieves to trial but would do nothing to alleviate the hunger that 
led to theft. The trading companies who continued to see the Eskimo as 
an object of exploitation. And, not least, the Federal Government which, 
until very recently, did not trouble to find out what was happening in 


Keewatin. Mowat’s specific charges here are hard enough to accept, 


though they are clearly true. What is even harder to accept, however, is 
the direct involvement of all Canadians in this tragedy. 

We consider ourselves a humane people, sufficiently generous, suf- 
ficiently considerate of our fellow man. But, in truth, our smug, fat-cat 
belief in our own humanity prevents us from doing much about the agony 
around us unless someone launches an expensive and high-pressured 
publicity campaign to make us part with our dollars. 

The tragedy of the Ihalmiut — particularly unpleasant because it hap- 
pened in our own land — may not happen again in Canada. But similar 
tragedies are working themselves out evervwhere in an overcrowded, 
underfed world. And we will go to moral and probably physical destruc- 
tion if we do not respond more generously to present and future suffering 
than we have in the past. A little bit of sacrifice would move a mountain 
of self-satisfaction 


PETER MARTIN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTHERN CANADA 


ARCTIC REGIONS 

Berton, Pierre. The Mysterious North. McClelland and Stewart, 1956. $6.00. 

Calder, Peter Ritchie. Men Against the Frozen North. Brett-Macmillan, 1958. 
$3.75. 

Euller, John. The Arctic World. Abelard-Schumann, 1958. $3.50. 

Freuchen, Peter and Salomonsen, Finn. Arctic Year. Putnam, 1958. $3.75. 

Harrington, Richard. The Face of the Arctic. Abelard-Schumann, c1952. $7.50. 

Stefannson, Vilhjalmur. The Friendly Arctic. new. ed. Brett-Macmillan, 1943 

40. 

Wilson, Clifford, ed. North of 55°. Ryerson, 1954. $5.00. 

Wilson, Clifford. Northern Exposures. Nelson, 1953. $5.00. 

Wilson, Clifford. ed. Pageant of the North: A Photographic Adventure Into 
Canada’s Northland. Ryerson, c1957. $5.50. 


ESKIMOS 
Birkett-Smith, Kaj. The Eskimos. rev. ed. Methuen, 1958. $6.50. 
Carpenter, Varley and Flaherty. Eskimo, by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick 
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Varley and Robert Flaherty. University of Toronto Press, 1959. $4.95. 
Coccola, Raymond de. Ayorama. University of Toronto Press, 1955. $5.50. 
Collins, Henry B. Arctic Area. Mexico, Commission de Historin, 1954. $1.00. 
Stefannson, Vilhjalmur. My Life with the Eskimo. Brett-Macmillan, 1927. 

$7.50. 


INDIANS 

Jenness, Diamond. Indians of Canada. Queen’s Printer, 1955. $6.00. 

Leechman, Douglas. Native Tribes of Canada. Gage, n.d. $4.00. 

Loram, C. T. ed. The North American Indian Today. University of Toronto 
Press, 1943. $4.00. 

Ottawa. University of Ottawa. Research Centre For Amerindian 
Anthropology. Anthropologica. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Anderson, William R. and Blair, Clay. Nautilus — 90 — North. World Pub., 
1958. $4.50. 

Berton, Pierre. The Golden Trail. Macmillan of Canada, 1955. $2.00. 

Farrar, F. S. Arctic Assignment. The Story of the St. Roche. Macmillan of 
Canada. $2.00. 

Fleming, Archibald. Archibald the Arctic. Appleton-Century, 1956. $5.00. 

Hearne, Samuel. Coppermine Journey: An Account of a Great Adventure; 
selected from his journals by Farley Mowat. Little, 1958. $3.50. 

Hinds, Margery. School-House in the Arctic. Bles, 1958. $4.50. 

Leising, William A. Arctic Wings. Doubleday, 1959. $5.75. 

Moody, J. Arctic Doctor. Dodd Mead, 1955. $4.50. 

Mowat, Farley. The Desperate People. Little Brown, 1959. $4.50. 


Snyder, L. L. Arctic Birds of Canada. University of Toronto Press, c1957. 
$4.95. 


PERIODICALS 

Arctic ... Quarterly .. . Arctic Institute of North America. 

Arctic News ... Quarterly . . . Diocese of the Arctic . . . Toronto. 

Beaver . . . Quarterly .. . Hudson’s Bay Company . . . Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Eskimo .. . Quarterly . . . Oblate Fathers of the Hudson Bay Vicariate... 
Churchill, Man. 

Northern Affairs Bulletin .. . Monthly . . . Northern Admin. Branch, Ottawa. 


Prepared by Elizabeth Mitchell, Supervisor of School Library Service, 
Canadian Arctic, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


EDUCATION 
Beatty, Willard and others. Education for cultural change. U.S. Bureau of 


Indian Affairs, Chilocco, Oklahoma, Chilocco Indian Agricultural School, 
1933. 


Beatty, Willard and others. Education for action. ibid, 1944. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Education in 
Canada’s Northland. Education Division, Ottawa, 1954. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Education in the 
Northwest Territories. Education Division, Ottawa, 1954. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Education pro- 
gramme in the Northwest Territories. Editorial and Information Division, 
Ottawa, 1957. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Northern education; 
ten years of progress. Education Division, Ottawa, 1959. 

Ray, C. K. A programme of education for Alaskan Natives. University of 

Alaska, Fairbanks, 1959. 

Renaud, André P. Indian education today, Anthropologica no. 6, Research 
Center for Amerindian Anthropology, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, 1958 

Renaud, André P. Education for acculturation, Residential education for 
Indian Acculturation, Ottawa, Indian and Eskimo Welfare Commission, 
Oblate Fathers in Canada, 1958. 


This section was taken from a ‘Northern Bibliography’ compiled by the 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. In addition, there is an excellent list 
of ‘Books about the North that are Recommended for School Libraries’ 
compiled by Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Supervisor of School Library Service, 
Canadian Arctic, available from the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa 


tkovULT ESBRBVCATION CREREIEP EC AT I 

Manchester University offers, through its University Department of 
Adult Education (a constituent port of the Faculty of Education), a 
Certificate in Adult Education to qualified persons who normally reside 
and work in a country other than Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The surrounding district of South-East Lancashire was one of the 
earliest nurseries of adult education and is today verv rich in resources 


for studv. The Department undertakes studies and training in the field, 


has a Residential College in which experimental work is regularly 


carried out, makes provision throughout the area for three-vear and 
other courses in conjunction with the Wea, and conducts a substantial 
program of Extension courses. The Department's close and_ friendly 
co-operation with all regional organizations makes it possible for students 
to observe not only University and wea work but also that of Local 
Education Authorities, independent education centres, community centres, 
women’s organizations and other voluntary agencies. Further informa- 
tion mav be obtained from The Secretary of the Facultv of Education, 
The Universitv, Manchester 13, England. Applications must be submitted 


bv June | of the vear in which the course is to be taken. 
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—— a AND 
4 1 ALL THAT 
J. R. Kidd 


There was little news coverage or editorial mention west of the Ottawa 


River but Montreal and Ottawa papers gave a front page spread for 


three davs to the Conference on Planning Canada’s Centennial held in 
Montreal in February. A provisional committee was established and 
given authority to organize a council for all of the non-governmental 
interests in the Centennial. In a recent conference of federal and pro- 
vincial government representatives discussing the same subject the 
Prime Minister welcomed the lead that had been taken by citizens and 
non-government organizations and commended the CAAE and the 
Canadian Citizenship Council for their leadership. 


Senator Donald Cameron, cAaAeE President, was host to a group of senio! 
journalists, government officers, business men and educatationists who met 
to discuss defence and strategic studies. It was agreed that a continuing 
committee should arrange for research and education of the public regarding 
these significant and perplexing matters. While the cAAE, through its Pre- 
sident, took the lead in arranging this meeting, the continuing organization 
will be maintained in association wth the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs 


PAUL LENGRAND, adult education specialist at uN Es co, has 
been visiting in Canada to discuss with the Canadian Arrangements 
Committee plans for the World Conference. Lengrand taught for two 
vears at McGill University soon after the war and was on the staff of 
Camp Laquemac. 


Several programs useful for classes and programs in citizenship have just 
been published by the CAAE in collaboration with the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch. These include reviews of novels which deal with immigration and 
ethnic groups, a study kit on the constitution and on Canadian citizenship, 
recordings of citizenship ceremonies, and a selected kit of study-guides 
originally published for Citizens Forum. 


An announcement has come from the Fund For Adult Education that 
after 1961 its work will be terminated. It has been announced that the 
Ford Foundation will itself carry on programs and support of adult 
education but so far no one has been appointed to the Foundation to 
look after this responsibility. 
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The latest newsletter from the Canadian Conference on Education is full of 
news about CAAE members. Mrs MURIEL DUCKWORTH has been 
elected President of the Nova Scotia Education Association and has lined up 
an extensive provincial program. KURT SWINTON has spoken in Halifax, 
in almost every other part of Canada, and is soon to discuss a proposal for 
a Caribbean Conference on Education with university people in Jamaica. 
Dr GEORGE FLOWER is to be keynote speaker in the sixth annual B.C. 
conference on education. ALPHONSE ARSENAULT has been re-elected 
president of New Brunswick Conference on Education. The cAaAe Director 
has been appointed chairman of the Conference Program Committee. 


The experimental library of recorded programs on tape, a joint effort 
of the Ccaae and the Extension Department, University of Alberta, is 
now in business. If you do not receive a brochure telling you about the 
programs writeto DUNCAN CAMPBELL. 


Canadians will head three of the international conferences held this summer 
in conjunction with the World Conference on Adult Education. ALEX SIM 
and his national committee on residential adult education are planning one 
of these conferences, and CHARLES TOPSHEE will be general chairman 
of an international workshop on the use of films, radio, and television in 
adult education. Recently BILL MCCALLION, A.A. MCINTYRE and 
STUART TWEEDIE journeyed to Chicago to make plans, in collabora- 
tion with American colleagues, for a conference on University Extension. 


Last month we referred to the excellent new series of Extension Papers 


being published by the University of Alberta. Of equal interest are the 
new Saskatchewan House Publications which started in January 1960. 
If you haven't seen these, writeto ALISDAIR MORRISON. 


Still on the subject of publications: Venezuela becomes one of the score or 
so countries that now has a national adult education journal — Educacion de 
Adultos. We are also pleased to welcome University Affairs a newsletter to be 
published four times a year by the Canadian Universities Foundation. The 
quarterly of the Women’s Institutes, entitled Federation News is now in its 
fifth year, and getting more interesting with each issue, The Carnegie 
Corporation Quarterly is becoming indispensable in this office; its January 
1960 issue carries an excellent article on junior colleges entitled The 
Comprehensive College. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 

@ Mr Jack Sword, Secretary of the ca ae, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President, University of Toronto, the appointment 
to be effective July 1, 1960. 

@ Mr Philip Rossell has been appointed to the staff of the Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta. Mr Rossell has been Principal, Not- 
tingham University’s Residential College for Adult Education ; and on 
the staff of Bristol University, where he was awarded an M.A. in 1957. 
While Mr Rossell’s academic interests are in economics and social history, 
he brings to the University a wide experience of adult education, 
including industry. 

@ Monsignor Frank Smyth, a highly trained economist and sociologist 
with a Cape ange industrial background, will head the Coady Inter- 
national Institute, St. Francis Xavier University, Antogonish, N.S. This 
new body will pene and expand the program that Monsignor 
MacKinnon had been directing for students from the United States, the 
Caribbean, from South and Central America, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Ghana, Kenya, Formosa, Egypt, Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, Korea, 
Spain, Basutoland, Uganda, Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, Viet Nam and 
Japan. A recent article in The Atlantic Advocate pays tribute to Coady 
and MacKinnon who made this achievement possible. (The humble 
giants. Joseph Hernon. Atlantic Advocate. 50: 67-72, February 1960). 

@ Dr Remi J. Chiasson, at present a school inspector in Nova Scotia, 
was recently appointed Associate Director of the Extension Department, 
St Francis Xavier University, Antigonish. He will take up his new duties 
with the University on August 1. 

@ The National Labour-Co-operative Committee, which is a joint 
national committee of the Canadian Labour Congress and the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, now has a full-time executive secretary. He 
is Jim Macdonald, well known in both labour and co-op circles in the 
Maritimes, and former representative of the c Lc in Nova Scotia. 

@ Mr René Maheu has been appointed Deputy Director-General « 
UNESCO, effective December 1, 1959. Mr Maheu joined the UNESCco 
Secretariat in 1946 and was appointed Assistant Director-General in 
1954. In 1956 he became UNESCO's representative to the United 
Nations in New York. 
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COMING UP 

@ The Centre for Community Studies and the University of Saskat- 
chewan are sponsoring a short course Continuing Education in Today's 
Community, July 15-24, 1960. The course is planned for agricultural 
representatives, school superintendents, school principals, recreation 
workers, conservation officers, health personnel, social workers, co-opera- 
tive field men, adult educators, librarians, clergy, education directors in 
farm organizations, business and industrv, etc., home economists — all 


those engaged in community education. Topics will be: Continuity and 


Change in the Community ; Planning for Community Development ; 


Adult Learning; and Group Processes. For further information and 
registration forms please write to The Planning Committee for Short 
Course, Room 209, School of Agriculture Bldg., University of Sas 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

@ The annual Congress of the Co-operative Union of ¢ anada will be 
held at the Banff School of Fine Arts throughout April 6, 7 and 8. There 
will also be supplementary and national committee meetings on April 3, 
$f and 5. Delegates to the annual Congress will go on a scenic tom 
around Banff on April 9. 

@ An International Conference on Residential Adult Education will be 
held in Canada, August 13-20, 1960. A grant has been provided through 
the caae which will be used to subsidize travelling for a limited 
number of Europeans and to provide some of the administrative services 
Additional monev will be needed for travel in Canada to the conferenc« 
site and also for hospitality for the overseas delegates. There will b 
about twentv-five European delegates and twenty-five American dele- 
gates; and the Canadian Committee on Residential Adult Education is 
working closely with the American Committee on Residential Adult 


Education in planning this conference. 


OUR BRANCH IN THE YUKON 

How manv know we have an active branch of the Women’s Institute in 
Yukon? This is the Haines Junction W.I. with the rather picturesque 
address of Mile 1019, Whitehorse, N.W.T. I like this statement of the 
secretary who sent in the storv. ‘We decided we wanted to form some 
type of Women’s group. After studving a few we decided on the 
Women’s Institute, as we liked its aims and objects.’ 

The word ‘active’, in relation to this branch, is used advisedl\ 
Formed a little over two years ago, January 1957, members have rolled 
up an impressive record since that time. Here are some highlights. 

Following a talk, Gardening in the Yukon, by the Agronome con- 


nected with the Experimental Farm, members began to make gardens 
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‘Quite a feat in the North, says the secretary, Mrs Hough. An open 
meeting was arranged with a speaker on Education for the Yukon. 
Community interest was sparked, a new school applied for to the Com- 
missioner in that area, with the result it has now been built. A library 
has been started from proceeds of catering to a wédding. Much labour, 
material and books have been donated, when it was found out the 
women meant business. Plans are now being made for the first Handi- 
craft Exhibit and Fair for children and adults this fall. Another current 
project is the showing of films, from the National Film Board Library 
in Whitehorse, to the children every Saturday afternoon. When the 
service is completed a member will hold a ‘Story Hour’ for the children 
to promote use of books in the library. 

For fun they organized a Ladies’ Curling Bonspiel both winters, 
with six teams composed of all local women taking part. A plav Frontier 
Females was put on. “The audience, to quote again from Mrs Hough's 
letter, ‘were amused with the rugged wavs of female hunting.’ A ‘Sour- 
dough Shindig’ was organized to celebrate Yukon’s Jubilee Anniversary, 
with the refreshments home-baked beans and sourdough bread. Proceeds 
bought a propane stove for the Community Hall, which has been re- 
decorated with new drapes and gingham cloths made for the many tea 
tables. Quilt material was given the branch and this is being made up, 
‘with ten provincial flowers in appliqué and quilted in maple leaf design’. 

At the present time this W.I. is serviced by the office in British 


Columbia, but it is hoped before long other branches will be formed in 


this area 


INSTITUTE FOR NORTHERN STUDIES 

The aims of the Institute for Northern Studies at the University of Sas- 
katchewan are to increase our knowledge of our north, which is now 
attracting so much interest across the country, and to help train indi- 
viduals for work in this region. There is so much to be known about the 
North and its people that there is no danger of competition between 
interested organizations and institutions — co-operation will be the logical 


outcome. 


In contrast to most government departments and bureaus, the chief 


duties of which are to implement and carry out policy and are not par- 
ticularly organized to gain knowledge, the Institute's approach will be 
essentially academic. At present it is felt that its main function is to aid 
the departments of the University interested in Northern problems to 
carry out research by members of their staffs and graduate students, and 
to attract post-doctorate researchers to this broad field of work of such 


national importance. The area particularly under consideration is the 
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important part of the North from the northern limit of permanent settle- 
ment to well south of the Arctic Circle. It is probable that the bulk of the 
work for some time to come will be centred in Northern Saskatchewan 
and adjacent areas —a large territory, relatively easy of access, with many 
problems that are distinctly northern. This will afford an excellent training 
ground for individuals needed for expert work in more distant areas 
where operations are costly. 

Some work will be initiated this summer with at least five graduate 
students on problems in the scientific and social science fields. However, 
the Institute having just been formed, it is now mainly involved in the 
process of gaining an intitial perspective on what is pressing and how 
it might best be done. 


NEW SLANT IN ESKIMO ART 
The Toronto Globe and Mail for March 2 carries the following note: 

‘Canadian dealers have snapped up all available of the latest thing 
in Eskimo art, prints taken from stone cuts or sealskin stencils. 

The Northern Affairs Department, sales agency for the West Baffin 

Eskimo Co-Operative, said today that about 100 prints also have been 
sold in New York and bids came from as far away as France and Japan. 

They are on sale to the public in Montreal and New York and will 
be available shortly in other Canadian cities. 

There were 1,200 prints in this first batch and the next lot will 
arrive in the autumn from Cape Dorset, 1,300 miles due north of Ottawa, 
where about nine hunter-carvers make them in their spare time. 

Retail prices range from $10 to $45 and Don Snowden of the 
department's industrial branch said today that only about twenty-four 
prints are left with orders still coming in. 

Canadian dealers were given first crack at the coloured or black-and- 
white prints depicting Eskimo fables, birds or animals and peuple. 

They mark the first time the Eskimo’s artistic flair has been trans- 
ferred to paper. Canadian artist James Houston, Northern Service Officer 
at Cape Dorset, studied Japanese techniques to assist the Eskimos in 
taking prints of incised stone carvings and sealskin stencils.’ 

Canadian Art (67: 8-15, (January 1960) features a beautifully illustrated 
article on these prints— Eskimo graphic art’ by James Houston, the 
government official mentioned above. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY WEEK 

April 3-9 is Canadian Library Week. On both national and local levels, 
citizens will group together to implement programs which will help 
strengthen the position of reading and libraries as an important part of 
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our cultural life. The importance of all types of libraries will be stressed ; 
public, school and university, as well as those maintained by individuals 
in their own homes. Emphasis will be placed upon the role of reading in 
the development of citizens in a free society. 

The Week is sponsored by the Canadian Library Association, the 
Book Publishers Association and La Société des Editeurs Canadiens des 
Livres Frangais. In addition, the program received partial financial sup- 
port from the Canada Council. The Patron is The Rt. Hon. John G. 
Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada; the Chairman, Dr J. R. Kidd, 
Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education ; Joint Vice-Chair- 
men, R. H. Blackburn, Past President, Canadian Library Association , and 
John Gray, Past President, Canadian Book Publishers Association ; Exe- 
cutive Director, David Scott-Atkinson. Further information may be 
obtained from the Executive Committee for Canadian Library Week, 
25 Richmond Street West, Toronto. 


“EACH ONE RAISE ONE’ 

A special Canadian Universities Campaign in support of World Refugee 
Year has been launched by a number of university organizations, includ- 
ing wusc. The campaign seeks to persuade each student and faculty 
member in Canada, by his or her own personal effort, to raise one dollar 
to help a refugee. As there are about 100,000 students and faculty mem- 
bers in Canadian universities, the campaign is aiming at a target of 
$100,000. It is proposed that one quarter of the total sum raised will 
be used to help clear refugee camps in Europe. The remaining three- 
quarters will be divided among projects designed to help refugee students 


and professors from Algeria and in Hong Kong and Korea. 
| g g 


GIF tI ro rus WEST INDIES 


The Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada have decided to undertake 


a UNESCO Gift Coupon Project to assist the adult education work 
carried out by the Extra-Mural Department of the University College 
of the West Indies. Funds raised for this project will be used to provide 
equipment to enable the University College to extend its work in the 
new Federation of the West Indies. Interest in this project was created 
by reports given by Dr J. R. Kidd, Director of the CA Ae. 


“YOUR TAPE RECORDER 

Now that more and more tape recorders are in institutional and private 
hands, the care and servicing of these machines is a major concern. A 
recent article on the subject in the Canadian Music Journal (12: 25-32, 
Winter, 1960) by Keith MacMillan should not be missed. 











Economics In A Canadian Setting 


By PROFESSOR MARK K. INMAN 


University of Western Ontario 


This text is a complete introduction to the fundamentals of 
modern economics, with particular reference to the economy 
and institutions of Canada. The final chapters on /nter- 
national Economics, with a section devoted to the Economic 
Problems of Underdeveloped Countries, have special signi- 


ficance in the world of today. $6.95 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


495-517 Wellington St. West 
Toronto 











CHURCH and STATE 
in CANADIAN EDUCATION 


By C. B. Sissons, F.R.S.C. A clear, searching and objective examination 


of the development of education in each Canadian Province showing 
how our various systems have evolved. Vital information for educa- 


tionists, statesmen. both secular and ecclesiastical, and historians. $6.50. 
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